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The Nation in Peril 


HERE is something fantastic about the eco- 

nomic peril in which the nation stands. We are 
in danger of inflation because we do not have suffi- 
cient goods to meet the demands of the people de- 
spite the fact that we are producing more goods than 
any other nation on earth. We are in danger of 
becoming poor because we are too rich. If prices 
rise to proportions which will place, not only luxu- 
ries, but ordinary necessities beyond the reach of the 
ordinary man, the upward spiral will soon give way 
to a downward one; and depression will follow the 
boom. It may be well to remind ourselves that 
foreign observers have long predicted that we 
would not manage our economy well enough to 
escape this disaster. The British for instance were 
reluctant to hitch their economy to ours in the Bret- 
ton Woods agreements because they feared that we 
were headed for a “boom and bust” era. 

It is one of the tragic aspects of human existence 
that in such a situation the church cannot speak 
authoritatively. It cannot at least, speak with any 
degree of unanimity. The same Federal Council 
which can admonish the conscience of Christians 
and of the nation on the moral issues involved in 
international affairs cannot speak on the economic 
crisis confronting us because the people in the 
church are divided, their opinions being colored by 
the various interests and dogmas which effect the 
total community. The multitudes in the cities, fear- 
ing soaring rents and rising food prices, are for 
continued OPA control. It may well be that the 
President’s veto of an inadequate OPA extension 
will prompt such a strong public clamor from this 
portion of our population that a reluctant congress 
will yet pass a stronger law. On the other hand 
farmers, generally, are opposed to the control and 
subsidy measures required to hold food prices steady. 
This conflict between the producers and consumers 
of food is a very ancient one. It is not a conflict 
between poor man and rich man; but it is a conflict 
of interest none the less. There are furthermore 
urban classes of manufacturers, rather than food 
producers, who also believe that, if only restrictions 
were removed, they could produce enough to guar- 
antee a reduction of prices by mere abundance. 
The coming months will determine whether this 


theory has any validity. Our guess is that it hasn’t. 

We ought, as Christians, to admit contritely that 
no degree of Christian goodwill can overcome the 
conflict of interest in the general community com- 
pletely. Though Christians, we are producers or 
workers, members of this or that class, whose opin- 
ions are partly determined by our interests. 

Yet it would not be too much to ask that Chris- 
tians, who ought to have some repentant sense of 
the mixed character of all human motives and of 
the interested character of human judgments, 
should have some decent restraint in proposing 
their particular panacea for the cure of the nation’s 
ills. They ought above all to ask themselves: Do I 
really propose this or that action because I think it 
is good for the community, or do I propose it be- 
cause I think it would be profitable to me? A New 
York Times correspondent reported a conversation 
with a farmer on July 2d who cheerfully anticipated 
a possible $2.50 per bushel price for wheat, and felt 
that this would compensate the farmers for the day 
when they had to sell wheat at 25 cents per bushel. 
One wonders whether such a person will stop to 
think of the consequences of such a wheat price upon 
bread prices in the cities. 

Even the best of us do not have completely disin- 
terested ideas of justice. That is why the church 
can never speak with complete unanimity on even 
the most important domestic and economic issues. 
But our Christian faith would be a salt, completely 
without savor, if it did not place some check upon 
our inclination to seek our own interests first, and 
to sanctify the procedure by pretending that we are 
really concerned with the general welfare. 

Under-Secretary of State Dean Acheson has il- 
lumined another facet of our inflation problem which 
Christians ought particularly to heed. He has 
warned that the removal of all restrictions will make 
it practically impossible for America to meet her 
obligations to the starving people of Europe. Our 
economic crisis involves not only the health of our 
own nation but the health of the world community. 
For American wealth is an indispensable asset in 
nursing the world back to health. If we squander 
our health and wealth, not only we, but the world, 
will be confronted with new disaster. R.N. 











The Catholic Political Parties in Europe 


EDUARD HEIMANN 


HERE seems to be considerable misapprehen- 

sion among Protestants in this country, and pos- 
sibly in Britain too, on the significance of the Catho- 
lic parties which have emerged victoriously in all 
recent elections on the Continent. The misapprehen- 
sion is partly due to the traditional fear of everything 
Catholic and partly to the picture of the pre-Hitler 


political situation in those countries. But this pic- present rulers of the leading party are moderate men , 
ture was not quite as assumed, and furthermore and proved anti-Nazis, but their ascendency may 
there are now new factors which must be assessed. well be due to the occupation alone, and the hunger 

The prevailing suspicion among American Prot- in conjunction with the occupational mismanage- 
estants probably is most justified in regard to Aus- ment certainly is not an education to democracy. 
tria. There is little ground to suspect any major Anyway no major sign of a change in party and 
political change in that country from the days of spiritual structure has been visible. ‘ 
Seipel and Dollfuss to this day. There always was In Germany the picture is more complicated. 
in Austria, and there may continue to be, a deep With thirty per cent of the people Catholic, the 
chasm between social action and the Christian re- Catholic party, known as the Center party, always 
ligion. Not that this was the responsibility of the was strong—though always in the minority, and 
Catholic party alone. The Austrian socialists were critical of the Prussian-Lutheran conservatism which 
not only the most brilliant, most imaginative, and ruled the Empire. Among its leaders Professor 


most successful socialist party in the world, and 
their record of housing and social services in Vienna 
most worthy of study even after the Dollfuss regime 
trained its guns on those houses; they also were 
the most doctrinaire socialist party, preaching 


fuss constitution of 1934, a caricature of the papal 
encyclical Quadragesimo Anno according to the tes- 
timony of Catholic scholars, was proclaimed a Chris- 
tian constitution by Cardinal Innitzer. No wonder 
that democrats all over the world look askance at 
Austria, now that the same two parties in the same 
relative strength have emerged. It is true that the 


Hitze was the strongest individual force in build- 
ing the system of social legislation, at a time when 
the socialists still stood aloof, partly because the 
government fought them and used the social legis- 
lation to win the workers over, and partly because 


atheism through their party organs and their teach- the socialists wanted the labor unions to keep the 1 
ers’ organizations and equating their achievements monopoly on aid to the workers. The Christian | 
with their atheism. Their brilliant leader Otto Labor Unions were not insignificant, they num- | 
Bauer had to counsel moderation on the character- bered about one-third as many members as the so- I 
istic ground that Catholicism is a sign of backward- cialist unions and cooperated remarkably well with C 
ness, and progressive educators must have patience them. Under the Republic the Center party and \ 
with backward children or drunkards. The rural the Social Democrats for the most part ruled the V 
majority of the Austrian people in the Alpine val- country and followed a course of progressive grad- ¢ 
leys and towns reacted accordingly by equating ualism. The Center party, of course, was not a a 
heavily progressive taxes for the financing of a hous- labor party; it was the only German party to cut I 
ing program with atheism. Anti-Semitism had been across all social strata and to represent in itself the S 
virulent among the small bourgeoisie of Vienna for whole people. It had a strong capitalist wing, which a 
decades ; it is they to whom Hitler gave the credit later brought von Papen to prominence. The arch- te 
for his “inspiration,” and Jews were prominent conservative, clericalist, and monarchist Bavarian tl 
among the radical socialists. Immediately after the peasants were so disappointed with the party that h 
catastrophe of the old Austrian Empire in 1918 they seceded from it, increasing their pressure by p 
there was a period of cooperation between the So- setting up their own party. Bruening, coming from a 
cialists and Catholics; and the Christian workers’ the left wing, more and more turned conservative la 
unions, led by Kunschak, gained a certain measure in finance and reparation policy. But it is slan- tl 
of influence in the Christian-Social party, just as derous to suspect him of any sympathy with the al 
in the socialist party the moderate leader Karl Nazis; his close association was with Goerdeler, m 
Renner, now president of the Republic, gained who, snubbed by the Foreign Offices of Washington ne 
influence. But with the evolution of socialist radical- and London, built up his vast organization for the sc 
ism in Vienna the Christian-Social party, holding overthrow of the Hitler regime from 1937 on and he 
the unshakable majority in all elections, intensified died on the gallows. From Goerdeler’s scathing ye 
its clerical conservatism, and found it relatively easy denunciation of the Munich pact, as well as from his re 
to transform itself into clerical Fascism. The Doll- close cooperation with the best among the young th 
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socialists, one may well infer that this strongly 
Lutheran conservative was prepared to go fairly 
far to the left in social and economic matters. It 
is sure that his policies and attitude are important 
influences in the new Christian Social Union, which 
is not limited to Catholics, as the old Center party 
was, despite its declarations to the contrary. But 
the division of the country into different zones of 
occupation blurs the picture. The British zone, 
containing as it does the great industrial area, would 
be sure to have the relatively strong Christian 
labor unions that it always had, except for the pos- 
sible effect of deindustrialization on political ideol- 
ogies. In the American zone, the solid bloc of the 
Bavarian peasants will draw the Christian Social 
Union far to the right and may make it a refuge 
for quite dubious aspirations. The conservative 
tendencies of German orthodox protestantism, in- 
cluding the heroic Confessional Church, are prob- 
ably little changed, and there is danger that the 
Soviet pressure will drive the party to the right, 
where it has a better chance to win voters than at 
the expense of socialism. The good that there is 
in having large sections of the people emphasize the 
decisive importance of Christian values for public 
life is balanced by the danger that comes from a 
socially reactionary interpretation of those values. 


The picture changes completely as we look at the 
new Catholic parties in Italy and France. The two 
parties, it is true, are not quite new. The Italian 
party likes to emphasize its history of fifty years, 
but it became known as a factor of considerable 
consequence only in the few years between the First 
World War and Mussolini’s accession to power, 
when it was blotted out. The strong democratic ten- 
dency of the party, the Popolari, may not have 
appealed to the Vatican; but as the founder and 
leader of the party, Don Luigi Sturzo, is a priest, 
so many of the lower clergy supported the party 
and helped it build up its strength, which charac- 
teristically came from the poorer classes of both 
the urban and rural population. The Popolari thus 
have the great distinction of being the first political 
party in history emphatically Christian in outlook 
and emphatically democratic in social matters—the 
latter point following from their interpretation of 
the former. They incorporated the Catholic loyalty 
and the anti-clericalism of vast sections of the com- 
mon people of Italy. This precedent certainly was 
not duly appreciated even by those on Protestant 
soil who strove to detach Christianity from the un- 
holy alliance with vested interests, and the many 
years of Don Sturzo’s exile in Britain and with us 
remained unused. In the anti-Nazi underground 
the party met the other anti-Nazi parties; the pic- 
ture that the unforgettable Italian film “Open City” 
gives of the martyrdom of the local priest and his 
associate, the Communist veteran of the Spanish 


war, has quasi-documentary value. The party 
emerged somewhat more to the left than it was 
twenty-five years ago; Socialist institutions are con- 
sidered natural in impoverished Europe. In the 
recent elections the party polled 35% of the votes, 
hardly less than the combined votes of the Socialists 
and Communists. Its political orientation can best 
be seen from two facts. In forming the cabinet 
and electing a president of the Republic, it had the 
choice between creating a majority with the So- 
cialists and Communists or with the right: it chose 
the first alternative. And in the general elections 
and the plebiscite on the monarchy, the Vatican, 
for all the doubtless monarchist sentiment of the 
Pope, did not intervene, except by warning the 
voters not to vote for an anti-Christian party, and 
refrained from any word in favor of the monarchy ; 
this sheds an interesting light on the sociology of 
the so strongly hierarchical church in a democratic 
age.1 Premier de Gasperi, the young leader of the 
party, seems to be a man of competence and integ- 
rity, and the party apparently is firmly established 
in its leadership, unless the Allies’ policy makes a 
democratic regime in Italy impossible. 

The MRP (Republean Popular Movement) of 
France is perhaps even more interesting. The ex- 
plosion which wrecked the country in 1940 and had 
been prepared since the anti-church legislation of 
the early years of the century, was traceable to a 
split that seemed irreparable between the France of 
Descartes and the France of Joan of Arc, privilege 
and clericalism against rationalist democracy of 
either the bourgeois or the socialist variety. De 
Gaulle is clerical-conservative in origin but was led 
by his experience to the alliance with the leftist 
forces of the resistance. He proclaimed that France 
could live only as a democracy. While the Chris- 
tian labor unions were not insignificant, the corre- 
sponding political party was practically unknown 
before the recent war. But in the underground it 
was their men to whom the supreme command fell ; 
first to Jean Moulin, and then, when he had died 
under torture, to his assistant Bidault, whose name 
he had refused to give up. The cooperation in the 
underground was precisely what it was in Italy ; for 
all tensions between the MRP and the Communists 
the new regime has worked surprisingly well and 
has accomplished approximately as much by way 
of social and economic reconstruction as the Labor 
Party in Britain. The Catholic Bidault as Foreign 
Minister has pressed the Spanish issue and wanted 
to go considerably farther than Britain and the 
United States agreed to go. Many fear that con- 
servatives vote for the MRP because they lack a 


1It is well, on the other hand. to remember that the hierarchy of 
Czechoslovakia was punished by the Vatican for its social radical- 
ism with exclusion from the Cardinalate; and that the expropriation 
of the huge church properties in Hungary and Croatia may have 
more to do with the tension between the church and those govern- 
ments than one would like to see. 








more suitable party; but if these voters preferred 
social privileges to the representation of Christian 
values in public life, they could easily vote for one 
of the partes to the right of the MRP. Meanwhile 
the MRP, founded a year ago, without a regular 
party machine even now, has become the strongest 
party in the country, polling 26% of the votes. 
Bidault has become premier. Like Italy, France, 
traditionally ruled by elder statesmen since the First 
World War, is now led by a young resistance leader 
of Christian-Socialist convictions, and he has na- 
turally brought men of his generation and outlook 
with him. 

The birth rate of France, long a factor over- 
shadowing domestic and international relations of 
the country, has taken an apparently sustained up- 
ward turn. The spiritual revival of France in the 
most disparate fields of literature, learning, and art 
has been much commented upon of late. No one 
could doubt the close connection between the rise 
of the MRP and the work of the illustrious trio, 
Péguy-Rouault-Maritain, the poet, the painter, the 
philosopher. It is they who set the tone. Maritain, 
frowned upon by some professional philosophers 
and presented as a clerical obscurantist to the pro- 
gressive educators of this country, went so far as 
to suggest that establishment is not to the moral 
good of the church, and drew the penetrating 
analogy between the Renaissance and Sovietism, 
both movements of humanist emancipation from 
hardened and obsolete form of Christian society, 
and both reactions to the comprehensive principle 
embodied in Christianity which had degenerated but 
on whose values they themselves depended for the 
integration of society. 

Those of us who are convinced that without col- 
lective forms in the technological centers of modern 
life there can be neither order nor justice, but who 
also are convinced that the appeal to rational in- 
terests, after many generations of corroding criti- 
cism, can no longer integrate society, must view the 
Catholic leftist movements with approval, and some 
envy. On the Protestant soil of the Continent re- 
ligious socialism—around Leonhard Ragaz in 
Switzerland, Paul Tillich in Germany, and André 
Philip in France—had been of very little conse- 
quence in the political scene; nor has the Fellowship 
of Socialist Christians in this country? yet been 
able to muster greater success. On Catholic soil 
the chasm between Christianity and social recon- 
struction has now been bridged: social justice is 
declared to demand new forms of life, and the new 
forms are declared to be vessels of social health 
only in a Christian climate. That the Catholics 
should have this advantage over us should not amaze 
us. Western Protestantism was so completely wed- 


2 Quarterly Magazine: Christianity and Society, ed. by Reinhold 
Niebuhr. 


ded to religious and social individualism as to lose 
the warmth of the community in which the indi- 
vidual must be rooted if he is not to be reduced to 
a drifting atom. In other words, the Protestant 
churches are middle class churches. This is noth- 
ing new. Lutheranism, on the other hand, has so 
much overstressed the personal love relationship as 
the only Christian element in society and has so 
much deprecated any Christian approach to social 
problems on the basis of justice, that it became 
socially irrelevant and in practice surrendered to 
the powers that be. The only exception from this 
verdict on Protestantism is Anglicanism, which cut 
its tie with Rome but not with the tradition of a bal- 
anced view of individual and community life. It was 
thus able to mantain in Britain a Christian public 
opinion, which not infrequently asserted itself in pub- 
lic discussion, also drawing the non-conformist 
churches into this climate. The official position of 
William Temple was a uniquely British phenomenon. 
The preponderantly non-conformist Labor Party too, 
though it includes Continental rationalism, is unique- 
ly British in its general outlook. It has rightly 
been said that the Labor Party holds the key to a 
European future of Europe, which demands a social 
democratism equally disliked by the United States 
and by Russia. It would seem that it is time for 
the Labor Party to broaden its Continental connec- 
tions and enter into a firm relationship not only 
with the socialist parties, but with the new Catholic 
parties as well, whose profounder ways of thinking 
are so much nearer its own. 


Church-State Relations 


in Czechoslovakia* 
ERNEST ZAUGG 


XERCISING veto rights under a modus 

vivendit with the Vatican, the Czechoslovak 
government is reported to have rejected the nomi- 
nation of Dr. Moric Picha, Bishop of Koeniggratz, 
by Pope Pius XII to succeed the late Karl Cardinal 
Kasper as Archbishop of Prague. The Pope’s 
nomination was said to have been made on the 
recommendation of a conference of bishops at 
Olomouc last November. 

The government’s refusal to accept Dr. Picha re- 
flects the tense situation between the Czechoslovak 
state and the Vatican which was demonstrated re- 
cently when the government declined to reinstate 
Archbishop Xavier Ritter in his former post of 
Nuncio to Prague. Msgr. Ritter was permitted to 
return merely as an Internuncio, and was thus de- 
prived of his previous status of dean of the diplo- 
matic corps in the Czech capital. 

Informants in Prague said the government has an 


* Copyright 1946 by Religious News Service 
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alternative candidate for the Prague archbishopric 
in the Very Rev. Bohuslav Jerolimek, Abbot of the 
Praemonstratensian Monastery in Prague, who has 
recently been praised by the Communist press. Ab- 
bot Jerolimek is described in church circles as a 
“young and excellent man” but it is believed his 
chances of being appointed have been marred rather 
than helped by the endorsement of leftist groups. 

Dr. Picha is seventy-nine years old and ranks as 
Czechoslovakia’s oldest Catholic prelate, but col- 
leagues claim that despite his advanced years the 
bishop is young and energetic in mind and spirit 
and is a fitting choice for the country’s leading 
archiepiscopal see. He was formerly Vicar of St. 
Vitus Cathedral in Prague. 

Further indication of tension in church-state re- 
lations is seen in the disclosure that the government 
has rejected for the third time a request by Catholic 
authorities in Prague to permit Bishop Antonio 
Weber of Litomerjice, who is of German national- 
ity, fully to fulfill the functions of his office. The 
bishop is continuing his administrative work, 
through a Czechoslovakian Vicar General, but is 
not permitted to sign documents. 

Bishop Weber is said to be greatly respected by 
the Catholic clergy as a friend of the Czech people. 
His diocese originally embraced 2,000,000 Germans 
and 500,000 Czechs. The German population is 
being gradually forced to return to Germany and 
already 250 German priests among Bishop Weber’s 


400 clergymen have been evacuated. The bishop, 
however, has announced he will refuse to leave 
until ordered to do so by the Pope, but it is be- 
lieved he will eventually be transferred to a diocese 
in Germany. 

Meanwhile, Czech colonists are moving into 
Bishop Weber’s depopulated parishes, but so far 
only eleven new priests have been appointed to 
take over the duties of the pastors who have de- 
parted for Germany. 

The government is also demanding that the Pope 
remove two Slovakian bishops who are charged 
with having collaborated with the former regime 
headed by Father Joseph Tiso, now in custody as a 
“war criminal.” They are Msgr. Votjtassak, Bishop 
of Spis, and Msgr. Buzalka, Titular Bishop of Cone 
and Auxiliary to the Apostolic Administrator of 
Tirnava, who resides in Bratislava. The bishops 
were recently temporarily released from intern- 
ment, but the Pope is reported to have refused to 
remove them from office. 

Friction in Czechoslovak-Vatican relations, ac- 
cording to some sources, developed during the 
war when the Czechoslovak government-in-exile in 
London claimed it sent three letters to the Vatican 
which were not answered, thus giving rise to the 
belief that the Holy See did not recognize the Lon- 
don government. Vatican representatives, how- 
ever, claimed that letters of reply were sent but 
were lost. 


“A Law Within My Members... .” 


CARL HERMANN VOSS 


N the mid-twenties after the First World War, 

Andre Siegfried of France wrote a book about 
America entitled America Comes of Age. When we 
think of that title today, our involuntary action is 
to doubt the truth of his book’s title. America 
comes of age? I wonder. At times, America seems 
afflicted with premature senility. At other times, it 
seems cursed with perpetual adolescence. The sen- 
ility is reflected in our refusal to see facts as they 
really are, our unwillingness to appraise ourselves 
with complete honesty and rigorous realism. The 
adolescence is apparent in the double talk we Amer- 
icans use when we try to justify ourselves. 

We Americans suffer, I fear, from a conflict of 
motives, a civil war within that is composed of forces 
good and ill. This ambivalence of the soul is re- 
flected in our seeking after the good and our ad- 
herence to that which is evil. We are split per- 
sonalities because of the downright conflict between 
what we profess to do and what we really do, be- 
tween the remarkable possibilities latent within us 
and the limited achievements of our actions, be- 
tween the creative possibilities revealed countless 


times throughout our history and the destructive 
propensities to which we give way. Here is the 
Pauline conflict “of the law within my mind” and 
“the law within my members.” These are some of 
the ways in which we Americans contradict our- 
selves : 

We have a glorious tradition of freedom, of 
sympathy for the underdog, and of loyalty to 
principles of justice; yet we tolerate the hooded 
klan, allow the F.E.P.C. to be defeated by fili- 
busters, and permit vandals to paint swastikas 
on the walls of synagogues. 

We cherish our democratic tradition and speak 
with eloquence about the dignity of mankind and 
equality of opportunity for all men, but set up 
new restrictions in real estate developments, ho- 
tels, clubs, schools, colleges, and employment 
agencies. 

We pride ourselves on free enterprise and the 
ever-new frontiers of our vast land; yet more 
than a year after victory in Europe millions of 
veterans have no place to lay their heads nor to 
house their families. 











We have a genuine sacrificial spirit; yet we 
hesitate to ration our food to keep Europe and 
Asia from starvation. 


In times of crisis we see the necessity of cen- 
tralized, democratic control and of swift, forth- 
right action on the part of our government; yet 
we court disaster at this very hour by the antics 
of Congressmen who sabotage the price control 
program and make a ruinous inflation inevitable. 

We in America had the know-how to become 
the arsenal of democracy whereby fascism was 
throttled; but stupid blunders, inept planning, 
and appeasement of selfish interests delayed the 
victory. 

We had the knowledge and the ability to de- 
velop the atomic bomb, but kept the secret to our- 
selves, thus arousing fear, jealousy, and resent- 
ment throughout the world. 

We took the initiative in creating the United 
Nations, turned our backs on our tradition of 
isolation, and resolved to recognize the together- 
ness of the world; but then we became timid 
about our own role, hesitating to make the United 
Nations an organization of creative, expansive 
power. 

We invited the United Nations to the Eastern 
Seaboard, assuring it of a warm welcome and 
ample space; but now we make the delegates feel 
like strangers and aliens, protesting each new site 
the U. N. chooses. 


We talk eloquently about the Atlantic Charter 
and the Four Freedoms, yet often deny these 
very freedoms at home and discourage the peo- 
ple’s governments who elsewhere in the world 
take the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter 
seriously and try to make them a concrete reality. 


We insist upon Pacific islands as strategic bases 
and demand Iceland as a base of defense, but pro- 
test bitterly when Russia in similar fashion seeks 
security along her borders. 


We appoint the distinguished Earl Harrison to 
give an on-the-spot report of the plight of the 
Jews in Europe, but then delay publication of his 
courageous, statesmanlike document; we ask for 
100,000 entrance certificates to Palestine on behalf 
of the displaced Jews in Europe, but allow our- 
selves to be maneuvered by the British into a 
policy of delay by consenting to a new inquiry. 

Joining in the Inquiry, we succeed in preventing 
it from becoming an “Inquisition,” but hesitate 
to keep the British to their promises, allow Arab 
threats to intimidate us, and fail to protest when 
the notorious Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, war 
criminal and miscreant, is allowed to escape from 
Paris to Damascus. 

We aid our allies by the splendid gesture of 
Lend-Lease, and yet delay action on the loan to 


Britain, needed to put the world on its feet 
again. 

We initiate UNRRA, but welsh on our agree- 
ments, stall over payments, fail to provide our 
quota of grain, refuse to ration our own food sup- 
plies, and continue witlessly to glut ourselves 
amid abundance. 

We pride ourselves on our War for Inde- 
pendence, and then fail to take leadership on be- 
half of non-self-governing peoples, as witnessed 
by the fight of our American delegation in San 
Francisco last year when they tried unsuccess- 
fully to keep the word “independence” out of the 
United Nations Charter. 


America has need today for new prophets, not 
just people who “see into the future,’ but men 
and women who bear out the true meaning of the 
word “prophesy,’—namely those who “speak for 
God.” This new creativity we need would, if 
realized, bring forth another Walt Whitman to 
affirm democratic truths and to reveal a love of 
life. It would bring forth a Henry Thoreau who 
though aloof from the mart, was sharply aware of 
the world’s injustice, and keenly sensitive to the 
beauties of nature. It might bring forth a Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, profoundly conscious of man’s 
need for “the peace that passeth all understanding,” 
and superbly convinced of the noble role for which 
a growing America was destined. But we need 
more than just a Whitman, a Thoreau, and an 
Emerson. We need prophetic people in all strata 
and circumstances of our common life who incor- 
porate in their thinking and living the profound 
insights of the Judaic-Christian tradition. Now, as 
never before, we realize the import of the words: 
“Wherefor take up the whole armor of God, that 
you may be able to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all, to stand.” 

This is not a mere pious phrase to be mouthed 
as though in mummery or even as though it were 
some magic incantation. This is a living word, 
veritably the Word of God, as vital in our time as 
in the hour it was written. 

The intellectual and spiritual crisis of our day 
cannot be met by arms alone. It needs indeed the 
whole armor of God, for that pregnant phrase is 
an intrinsic part of the thought that we must 
“wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the world 
rulers of this darkness, against the hosts of wicked- 
ness in high places.” The pungent phrases of Paul 
nineteen centuries ago take on new meaning in these 
dark days of the twentieth century. 


The “world of tomorrow” of which we Americans 
speak so glibly, is far from being achieved. In fact 
it is now a remote possibility. Certainly it is com- 
pletely unlike the flamboyant “brave new world” of 
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the New York World’s Fair of 1939 and 1940. It 
is instead a world of chicanery and violence, of 
fierce antagonisms and implacable hatreds, and it 
drains us of the meager spiritual resources we have 
hoarded through the years. The days ahead will 
bring in their wake an abundance of blood and 
tears. 

Again and again we revert to the necessity of 
fusing the ideals of the Kingdom of God and the 
American Dream, This fusion is not the Manifest 
Destiny of half a century ago and it is certainly not 
the Hitlerian New Order which was neither new 
or orderly. 


To help America come of age we must scrutinize 
without mercy our pretensions. We obey the im- 
perative of the Kingdom of God and we follow 
after the American Dream when we insist that 
morals should have primacy over economics, that 
injustice be steadfastly resisted, that no tolerance 
be granted the paradox of moral man in an immoral 
system, or of poverty in the midst of wealth. These 
objectives are indispensable to a healthy, sound 
civilization. We in America can never fulfill our 
destiny until we are plunged by events into utter 
despair and from that despair receive the impetus 
to redeem ourselves in the eyes of God and man. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


“Sacrificial Sharing” Urged 

An appeal to American families to aid the starving 
millions throughout the world by setting up in their 
own homes a program of daily “sacrificial sharing” was 
made today by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 

Declaring that “it would be a colossal tragedy and a 
denial of our faith if through extravagance, waste, or 
sheer selfishness” we should permit others to starve, 
the Council suggested that each family have a small 
bank or other receptacle on its table as a symbol of 
self-sacrifice. Funds accumulated would be taken to 
the local church and sent to the regularly constituted 
denominational or inter-denominational agencies. 

The statement also urged restrictions in the home 
uses of wheat products, fats and oils. 

The complete text of the statement follows: 


WORLD RELIEF BEGINS IN FAMILIES 


When uncounted millions of families abroad are ex- 
periencing slow or acute starvation, a program of sac- 
rificial sharing is the duty and high privilege of every 
Christian family in America. The Christian spirit re- 
quires that every home, according to its ability, help 
other homes which are in need. Every family now has 
a special opportunity of expressing the spirit of the 
Good Samaritan. 

It would be a colossal tragedy and a denial of our 
faith if through extravagance, waste, or sheer selfish- 
ness we should permit others to go by way of starva- 
tion to their graves. If we are to fulfill our duty as 
Christian families, and especially if we are to teach the 
Christian way of life to our children by action as well 
as by words, we must go far beyond mere token help 
to those who are starving. We must cut deeply into 
our resources at a time like this lest the acid of selfish- 
ness cut into our own souls. 

We therefore recommend that each Christian family 
make and carry out in its own home some adequate plan 
for sharing in world-wide relief on a day by day basis. 
This would call for examining income and expenditures 
to see how much the family can possibly afford to give. 
It would cut down our luxuries and lead us to watch 
our necessities in order that others may not be deprived 
of the means of life itself. 


Anglican Diocese May Pledge 
Clergy to Remain Single 


Britain’s housing shortage may force the Anglican 
diocese of Blackburn to ordain only men who will 
pledge to remain single for several years, according to 
the Rt. Rev. Wilfred Marcus Askwith, Bishop of the 
diocese. 

“It is next to impossible to find accommodation for 
assistant curates except by buying houses at scandalous 
prices,” Bishop Askwith wrote in the diocesan bulietin. 

“I am not sure it will not be necessary for me to say 
soon that I cannot ordain men who will not undertake 
to remain unmarried for six or ten years, and perhaps 
to institute clergy houses in towns in which assistant 
curates of several parishes may live together.” (RNS) 


Dr. Garbett Criticizes Policy of 
Catholic Church Toward Russia 


The “dangerous policy” of the Roman Catholic 
Church toward Russia and communism was criticized 
by Dr. Cyril Forster Garbett, Archbishop of York, in 
an article in the York diocesan bulletin. 


“The policy of the Vatican, which everywhere treats 
communism as something evil, is to oppose Russia and 
communism wherever they are found,” Dr. Garbett said. 
“However, history shows it is a dangerous policy for 
a church to throw itself unreservedly on the side of one 
party in a political struggle, and it is unjust to identify 
all Russian communism with atheism.” 

Dr. Garbett declared two other courses are open to 
end “the widespread bewilderment and disappointment” 
caused by the attitude of U. S. S. R. representatives at 
various international conferences and meetings. 

The first course, he asserted, is to accept the Russian 
ideology and way of life and accordingly support her 
foreign policy, but this is impossible, he added, “be- 
cause our conceptions of freedom and democracy are 
totally different.” 


The second course, Dr. Garbett urged, is to continue 
patiently trying to reach an agreement and to remove 
misunderstandings. He said “this is the position taken 
by Mr. Bevin and the government, and they have be- 
hind them the whole country.” (RNS) 
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Pope Asks End to 
“Reign of Discord” 


A plea for social justice to end the “reign of discord 
spreading through the world” was sounded by Pope 
Pius XII in a broadcast over the Vatican radio to the 
National Bolivian Eucharistic Congress in Sucre. The 
Congress was under the chairmanship of the Papal 
Legate, Juan Cardinal Guevara, Archbishop of Lima, 
Peru. 

“The sacrament of love is the only thing that can 
soften selfishness,” the Pontiff declared. “The sacra- 
ment of love is the solution for all differences and the 
basis for all unity. It is the only thing that breaks so- 
cial injustice and teaches us to bear the labors that 
necessity inflicts upon us. 

“Nations should sit at one table like the members of 
a single family, and partake of common bread. Only in 
this spirit of charity will the peace of nations be pos- 
sible. Let us hope that the promise of social peace with 
your Congress as its center will extend soon to all your 
continent.” (RNS) 


Interfaith Conference Called Important 
Step in Fighting “Increasing” Hatreds 

The International Conference of Christians and Jews 
scheduled to open at Oxford on July 30 was commended 
by Lord Horder, physician to the King, as an impor- 
tant step toward overcoming “increasing” racial and 
religious hatreds. 

Also praising the work of the British Council of 
Christians and Jews, which is co-sponsoring the inter- 
faith conference, Lord Horder, in a letter to the Man- 
chester Guardian, declared: 
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“He would have been called a pessimist who dared 
say that one year after the war the fruits of victory 
would still be withheld from millions of fellow beings 
or that racial hatreds or intolerance would bé on the 
increase. 

“Yet such is actually the case. Moreover, what we 
find in the international sphere we also find in our own 
society. Even in this country, we are not free from the 
evil of anti-Semitism. This is Hitler’s legacy and it 
cannot be said he is finally defeated until we have con- 
quered all forms of religious and racial intolerance, of 
which anti-Semitism is probably the most widespread 
and insidious.” (RNS) 


Czech Free Thinkers 
To Train Teachers 


The Free Thinkers Club of Czechoslovakia has in- 
augurated training courses in “socialist morals” for 
teachers in charge of freethinkers’ children in the na- 
tion’s public schools, Emmanuel Voska, president of the 
organization, disclosed. He claimed that 8,000 of 
Czechoslovakia’s 60,000 school teachers are freethinkers 
and said the training program is being supported by 
Minister of Education Zedenek Nejedly, a Communist. 

Three hundred teachers will be trained during the 
first year, Voska said, and it is hoped that the number 
will be increased every year until Czech villages with 
more than ten freethinking children will be provided 
with instructors. 

The Czech freethinkers’ organization represents an 
amalgamation of various Socialist Democratic and 
Communist groups, and is in contact with similar so- 
cieties in other countries, Voska declared. (RNS) 


Sees End to Hopes for 
“Catholic International” 


Hopes for a “Catholic international” as a political 
force in Europe to combat communism have been dissi- 
pated by the decision of the Foreign Ministers Confer- 
ence at Paris to cede the Tenda and Briga regions in 
Italy to France, Deputy Randolfo Pacciardi told the 
historic meeting of the Italian parliament which elected 
Enrico de Nicola provisional president of the new Ital- 
ian republic. 

“France’s behavior,” Pacciardi declared, “kills all 
hopes of international cooperation and also any possi- 
bility of a Catholic international.” 

Pacciardi’s reference to a Catholic international in 
Europe—an anti-communist bloc that would embrace 
Catholic France, Italy, Germany, Austria and Holland 
—stirred interest among Christian Democratic Party 
members who seemed to regard mention of a possible 
coalition of Catholic parties in Europe as a significant 
commentary on their recent victory at the polls. (RNS) 
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